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What Is The Columbia Scholastic Press Association? 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association is an 
organization of the leading school papers in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska and other parts of 
the world, conducting an annual contest for maga- 
zines and newspapers of all types and character, pub- 
lishing a monthly journal to establish and promote 
high ideals of student writing and publication work, 
holding an annual convention in the City of New 
York to which the leaders in the field of student 
publications come and before whom appear the out- 
standing figures in the field of journalism and writ- 
ing, offering a critical service for magazines and 
newspapers and serving as a clearing house for every- 
thing that concerns the field of student publications. 

The Contest. 

The contest is open to all magazines and news- 
papers published by public or private schools below 
the rank of college. They may be of any style, type 
or design, printed in school or out, mimeographed, 
multigraphed or produced in any other way. They 
may appear daily, weekly, monthly or at any stated 
period provided they are not the generally accepted 
“annual”. It is believed that the newspaper and 
the magazine have greater possibilities for student 
expression, originality, individuality and amateur 
work than any other type of publication. There are 
three classes for senior high schools, two for junior 
high schools, a normal school-teachers college class, 
an elementary school class, and others will be created 
to satisfy the demands of additional group types of 
publications as fast as they take form. Papers for 
the contest are submitted early in February of 
each year and the prize winners are announced at 
the annual convention in March. 

The convention is the most noteworthy event of 
the year in the field of school publications. Increas- 
ing numbers of students gather annually in March 
at Columbia University in the City of New York for 
a two day series of meetings and events closely re- 
lated to their work as editors and staff members of 
school papers. The leading men and women in the 
field of journalism, representing the largest, best 
known and most influential publications address the 
convention in general meetings and again in sectional 
meetings where they explain, suggest and answer 
questions concerning their specialties. A banquet, 
bus ride, theatre party and visit to newspaper offices 
is an essential part of the convention, but the great- 
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est value lies in the fact that the delegates mingle 
with students from all parts of the country and 
associate intimately with leaders in the profession. 

The School Press Review, the official journal of 
the association, was established by a vote of the 
delegates at the first convention in 1925. The Re- 
view is designed to carry out the aims of the asso- 
ciation throughout the year. It reprints the best 
student writing to be found in the pages of the con- 
tributing publications—copies of each paper-member 
being sent to the editorial offices as they appear— 
and thus raises the standards continually. It also 
carries news of members of the organization and 
prints helpful articles for the publishers of school 
papers. The Review is the most valuable part of 
the association and is growing in power and influence 
in the field of student publications. 


Critical Service. 


Many papers desire a personal criticism in order 
to make immediate, and, in some cases, radical 
changes to lift themselves out of the commonplace. 
Talent and resources that will contribute to the 
making of an outstanding paper exist in many 
schools but the lack of direction of technical skill 
inhibit the possibilities for successful work. The 
Association has secured the assistance of two out- 
standing authorities in the field of student publica- 
tions to advise editors, staff members, and faculty 
advisers in the matter of improvements. One ad- 
vances constructive criticism for newspapers and 
the other for magazines. A nominal charge of one 
dollar is made for this service which is worth far 
more than this sum to the progressive and wide-awake 
editor. 

Finally, the Association acts as a clearing house 
for everything in the field of student publications. 
Through its office passes a great volume of corres- 
pondence relating to all phases of the work. The 
schools, papers, editors and advisers are coming more 
and more to look to this organization for advice and 
assistance. It has adopted a policy of careful ex- 
pansion in order to foster all types of papers and 
student expression. It moves slowly in order to 
avoid mistakes which come from too hasty decisions. 
It stands for the highest and the best and for noth- 
ing else. 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 


Dean Hawkes 


The genial Dean of Columbia College, Herbert 
E. Hawkes, will officially open the Third Annual 
Convention of the Association, representing both the 
College and the University. The large university 
student body tends at times to submerge the under- 
graduates and their activities but the energy and 
foresight of the Dean stems the tide and keeps the 
College a prominent part of university life. Dele- 
gates to the Convention will meet the undergrad- 
uates through the Spectator, a copy of which they 
will edit, the Van Am Club, whose members will 
guide them about the campus and assist them during 
their stay in New York, and the Varsity Show in 
“Betty Behave”. 


Walter Lippmann 


Walter Lippmann is on the editorial staff of the 
New York World. The editorials in The World are 
so outstanding from the standpoint of style and sig- 
nificance and Mr. Lippmann is such an authority on 
editorial writing that it is indeed fortunate that he 
has consented to appear on the convention pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lippmann is author of “Public Opinion”, 
“The Phantom Public” and other we!l known books 
on American affairs and attitudes. He was for- 
merly on the staff of The New Republic, and was 
assistant to the Secretary of War during the war. 
He is a frequent contributor to Harpers, The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, Century, and other magazines. 

“Editorial Writing” will be the subject of Mr. 
Lippmann’s talk at the convention which will take 
place at 2:30, Friday afternoon. 
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Louis Wiley 


Leouis Wiley is business manager of The New York 
Times and has shown a great interest in high school 
publications. This is the third year Mr. Wiley has 
appeared on the program of the convention of Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association, so that he is 
considered a charter friend. 

Starting out as a reporter on The Post Express, 
Rochester, New York, Mr. Wiley has had a long 
newspaper career. He has been business manager 
of the New York Times since 1895. 

Mr. Wiley will speak at 1:00 Friday afternoon in 
McMillin Theater at a general meeting for all the 
delegates on the subject, “The Value of School 
Newspaper Work.” 


Rollo G. Reynolds 


Dr. R. G. Reynolds is Provost of Teachers Col- 
and teacher of School Publicity. It is in the 
latter capacity that C. §. P. A. members are 
privileged to hear him because Dr. Reynolds be- 
lieves firmly in the publicity value of a school pub- 
lication to its school. 

Dr. Reynolds has been in educational work in 
Vermont, was in charge of U. S. Boys’ Working Re- 
serve during the war, and was lecturer for U. S. 
Army Educational Corps in 1919. He is the auth- 
or of “Newspaper Publicity for the Public Schools”. 

The opening speech of the convention will be de- 
livered by Dr. Reynolds whose subject is “The Job.” 
It will be at 10:00 in McMillin theater. 


Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds 
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Selden Carlyle Adams 


The N. E. A. at Washington is sending S. Carlyle 
Adams to represent that organization at the con- 
vention. Mr. Adams is a member of the division 
of publications of the N. E. A. He was formerly 
on the staff of the United States Daily, connecting 
that newspaper with the educational interests of the 
federal government. Before that he was educational 
editor of The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch and has 
served as special reporter for other metropolitan 
dailies. 

Mr. Adams will speak at 11:00 on Saturday morn- 
ing at McMillin theater. His speech will be the 
grand finale of the convention, being the last one 
before the general business meeting. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell 


School publication work is just one of the extra 
curricular activities that Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell is 
interested in. As professor of this subject at 
Teachers College he is considered an authority on 
all of the activities that students do outside the 
regular class room. He is Vice-President of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Dr. Fretwell has been in educational work in 
Missouri, has taught in private schools in New 
Jersey and Brooklyn and has been on the staff at 
Teachers College since 1923. He is a member of 
the National Council for Boy Scouts of America, 
has been national director of the American Red 
Cross and has served on the national board of other 
organizations. 

Dr. Fretwell’s subject is ‘The Publication Board”. 
He will speak at 1:30 on Friday afternoon. 


Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell. 
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John Erskine 


John Erskine is a man of parts. One of them 
is knowing a great deal about poetry. Another 
is being the author of “The Private Life of Helen 
of Troy” and “Galahad”. Perhaps, in the fame 
of the latter, it is forgotten that poetry was his 
original field. ‘ However, “Poetry in the School 
Publication” is his subject for the convention. 

Dr. Erskine was recently voted the most popular 
professor at Columbia by the men of Columbia 
College so that convention delegates are enjoying 
a real privilege in hearing a man so important. 

He will speak at 2:30 Friday afternoon. 


David Lawrence 


David Lawrence is one of us because he started 
his newspaper career as editor of a school paper— 
the Masten Park Chronicle of Buffalo, New York. 
He is now chief of the Consolidated Press Service 
and head of the United States Daily. This is a 
journal containing news of the affairs of the United 
States Government. It is non-partisan and author- 
itative and is unique among newspapers. 

Mr. Lawrence started out during high school 
days as a reporter on the Buffalo Express and since 
that time has climbed to the top in newspaper work. 
Among other positions he served the Associated 
Press where he had some thrilling assignments in- 
cluding revolutionary activities in Mexico, the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania and other stories dealing with 
neutrality. 

“An Adventure in Journalism” will be the sub- 
ject of Mr. Lawrence’s talk at 9:15, Saturday morn- 
ing, in McMillin Theater. 
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Mrs. William Brown Meloney 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney 


Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune Sunday Magazine is in some 


ways the most remarkable instance in America of a 
woman who all her life has worked at a man’s job 


without losing a particle of her femininity. Her 
career has been distinctly that of a journalist and 
to that career and to the national movements in 
which it has plunged her she has always brought 
those traits which one associates with the highest 
type of American womanhood. 

Mrs. Meloney’s career has included political re- 
porting on the Washington Post, New York World 
and New York Sun; editorship of the Woman’s 
Magazine, the Delineator, and the New York Herald 
Tribune Sunday Magazine; and extensive war work 
in France from which she was decorated with the 
Medaille de Charleroi and by the Queen of Belgium 
with her order. 

Mrs. Meloney speaks on “Magazine Editing” at 
1:30, Friday afternoon. 


Hoxie Neal Fairchild 

The exchange page is one of those problems that 
confronts every high school publication. Hoxie 
N. Fairchild, instructor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity has had experience on his own school paper, 
on Columbia Spectator, and on the staff of Columbia 
Literary Monthly in dealing with this and other 
publication features. Professor Fairchild’s course 
in verse-writing, where he tries to stimulate the 
creative activities of others, is one of the popular 
Columbia courses. 
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K. S. Rolston 


Probably the most familiar cry around any pub- 
lication office is a complaint about the printer. 
Perhaps the most familiar cry around the printer’s 
office is a complaint about the publication. K. §. 
Rolston of Clark Printing House, Philadelphia, has 
specialized on the printing of school publications 
and is going to give some suggestions on how to 
effect a better working arrangement between editors 
and printers. 

The majority of the high school publications of 
Philadelphia are printed by Mr. Rolston’s Company 
and judging by their attractive typographical ap- 
pearance, Mr. Rolston is well qualified to speak. 
The subject of his talk will be “Co-operating with 
the Printer” and will be given at 1:30 Friday after- 
noon, 


Dr. John Huston Finley 


Dr. John H. Finley of The New York Times 
is to be the speaker at the banquet to be held Friday 
night at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant. He is an 
authority of educational affairs and deals particu- 
larly with that side of the news for The Times. He 
is a member of the national executive board of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is president of the Ameri- 
can Social Science Association, ex-president of the 
Japan Society of New York, is a member of the 
Order of the Rising Sun, Japan, Knight of the 
Legion of honor, France, Chevalier of the Crown of 
Italy, and Knight of the Holy Sepulchre. Dr. 
Finley is affiliated with many other important edu- 
cational and political associations. 


Dr. John H. Finley 
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B. P. Adams 


B. P. Adams is Financial Editor of The Literary 
Digest but his work has not been confined to 
business writings. Being keenly interested in liter- 
ary subjects he often strays over into other depart- 
ments. He has given radio talks on poetry over 
station WOR. 

Mr. Adams is a graduate of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, taught English and _ his- 
tory for two years in a private school in Plainfield, 
N. J., took work in the graduate school at Colum- 
bia and joined the staff of The Literary Digest in 
1909. 

“Editing a News Magazine” will be Mr. Adams’ 
subject for a talk which will be given at 2:30, Fri- 
day afternoon. 


Clyde R. Miller 


America has some pioneers in the field of school 
publications. Clyde R. Miller is one of them. As 


director of publications for the Board of Educa- 
tion, in Cleveland, he has assisted the teachers of 
journalism in that city to establish a high standard 
of excellence for their school papers. 

As a newspaper man of long experience, Mr. Mil- 
ler has been able to effect a close co-operation be- 


tween the schools and the newspapers of Cleveland. 
Among other things that he has accomplished is a 
plan whereby the advertisers of Cleveland have as- 
sisted the school papers. He will tell about how this 
was done at 2:30, Friday afternoon. 


Clyde R, Miller 
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Mrs. Charlotte Dean 


Mrs. Charlotte Dean, after many and varied ex- 
periences in the advertising and newspaper fields, 
is now an editorial writer, poetry editor, and oc- 
casional play reviewer on the staff of the New York 
Times. 

Mrs. Dean’s experience as poetry editor has 
enabled her to develop some theories of her job that 
will be of interest to students who are laboring 
with the same position on their school paper. She 
is going to discuss the subject of “The Poetry 
Editor” on Saturday morning at 10:00. 


Paul Sifton 


New York City students are familiar with a 
feature appearing every week in The New York 
World called ‘The Best News of the Week”. Paul 
Sifton is the man who is responsible for that fea- 
ture, which awards prizes to high school students 
throughout the city who choose and write about 
the news of the week that to them is most signi- 
ficant. 

Mr. Sifton attended Northwestern, Missouri and 
London Universities. He was on the staff of news- 
papers in Michigan, Denver, Des Moines, Chicago, 
and New York. He represented the Associated 
Press in New York, Washington, and Kansas City 
and for the last three years has been on The New 
York World. 

“Choosing the Significant News” is Mr. Sifton’s 
subject which he will discuss at 1:30, Friday after- 
noon. 
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Julian Mason 


New York newspaper readers have been watching 
with interest the progress made by the New York 
Evening Post during the last few months. Prob- 
ably one of the reasons for this progress is Julian S. 
Mason, who has been editor of The Posi since last 
September. While Mr. Mason is new to The Post, 
he is not new to the Columbia Scholastic Press con- 
vention because he has spoken to the delegates at 
other years. 

Mr. Mason was managing editor of the Chicego 
Evening Post, managing editer of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and now is editor of the New York 
Evening Post. He will speak on “The Fun of News- 
papering” on Friday afternoon at 2:30. 


Marjory Sawyer 


Marjory Cawyer holds a unique pocition in edu- 


cational circles. he is publicity director of the 
schools of Woodlawn, Pennsylvania. In this cap- 
acity she is adviser of The Harding High Herald, 
co-operates with the newspaper people in letting the 
people of Wocd'awn know wha: their schoo!s are 
coing, and generally works for a close co-operation 
between the schools and the public. Before coming 
to Woodlawn, Miss Saywer was in Winona, Minne- 
sota, as adviser of the schoo! paper there. 

“Advertising Your School Through Your Paper” 
is the title of Miss Sawyer’s talk, which will be at 
10:00 a, m., Saturday, 
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Helen F. Cornell 


Helen F. Cornell is going to tell the convention 
delegates about “Journalism in High School Exten- 
sion She is from Buffalo, New York, 
where it looks as if every time a group gets together 
to go to school they get out a newspaper as the first 
step in the educational process. The summer school 
publishes The Summer Hutch-in-Sun, the evening 
schools publish various papers, and now The All 
Buffalo Night School News is supported by the 
Board of Education and covers the work of the 36 
Buffalo night schools. 

Miss Cornel! will tell how these various publi- 
cations function. We believe her talk will not 
only be of special interest to evening and summer 
school staff but to anyone in the 
newspaper 


Sessions” 


members also 


field. 
She will speak at 10:00, Saturday morning. 


Victor F. Ridder 


Victor F. Ridder, who will represent the Boy 
Scouts of America on Saturday morning to explain 
their journalism plan to the convention, is editor 
of The Wall Street Journal, part owner of the 
Staats-Zeitung; member of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion and Catholic Boys’ Club; a commissioner of the 
State Probation and of Better Times, a 
welfare publication. 

Mr. Ridder 
make that will 
boys attending 
16:00 Saturday 


directcr 
will have announcements to 
be particular interest to the 
the convention. He will speak at 


some 
ot 


morning. 


Vic for Ridder 
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Harrison Kitzmiller 


Harrison Kitzmiller became adviser of The Re- 
serve Record, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, in the fall of 1925. He had never had ex- 
perience on a publication of any kind before. The 
paper was brand new. By the spring of 1926 it 
won first prize in the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association contest in Class C and of the Journal- 
ism Association of Ohio schools in its class. 


Mr. Kitzmiller is going to tell how this was ac- 
complished. Western Reserve Academy is a private 
school so his talk is “billed” as ‘““The Newspaper in 
the Private School”. However, public school dele- 
gates will probably be interested in hearing of this 
accomplishment. 


He will speak at 2:30, Friday afternoon. 


William E. Haskell 


Captain Wm. E. Haskell, of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is scheduled for two appearances 
at the convention because of the unique reputation 
he has won for himself as one of the most versatile, 
entertaining and well informed newspapermen in 
New York. His career includes distinguished army 
service and many years of experience as an outstand- 
ingly successful advertising executive in the com- 
mercial as well as the journalistic field. 


He will speak at the ten o’clock meeting on ‘The 
Convention, the Newspaper, and the Future”. At 
1:30, Friday afternoon, he will talk oa “How to 
Sell Advertising”. 


Capt. William E. Haskell 


Helen Driscoll 
Helen Driscoll 


Helen Driscoll’s brother at one time was a mem- 
ber of the S#. Paul Daily News staff and when vis- 
iting him during a summer vacation she became 
intrigued with newspaper life and instead of re- 
turning to her University as she had planned, went to 
work on The Daily News. Here she started the 
first school page on any newspaper in the country. 
She visited the schools, two a day, wrote the stories, 
edited copy and wrote her own heads. 

Miss Driscoll stayed with the Daily News eight 
and a half years as School Editor and feature writer. 
For the last six months she has been School Editor 
of The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
paper she is representing at the convention. 

Miss Driscoll will speak at 1:30 on “Contacts,” 
which translated means contacts with the daily 
newspaper and the reading public through the staffs 
cf the high school papers. 


Elisabeth Luther Cary 


When Etisabeth Cary was asked to tell something 
about herself she said, “‘there‘s nothing much to 
tell. I’ve been art critic of The New York Times 
for nineteen years and that’s all”. However, furth- 
er search revealed the fact that not only is Miss 
Cary considered one of the outstanding art critics 
of New York City but she is the author of an im- 
pressive list of books on literary® subjects as well 
as art. 

Miss Cary will talk to the convention at 1:30, 
Friday afternoon, on the subject of “Art in the 
School Publication”. 
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James Gabelle 


As a member of the staff of the Paterion Morning 
Call, James Gabelle has shown a helpful interest in 
the affairs of the schoo! publications in that city. 

Mr. Gabe'le has had a varied life. ‘Starting from 
“the wilds of Kansas”, as he states i), he finished 
his schooling in Oxford, and has twice sailed around 
the world. He is author of short stories, essays, 
peems and a_ novelette. 

A Carnegie Hero Medal was awarded to Mr. 
Gabe'le for rescuing a boy from drowning in a 
lake in Arkansas at a time when Mr. Gabelle was 
convalescing from pneumonia. 

Mr. Gabetle will tak on “Feature Writing” at 
2:30 Fr.dey afternoon. 


W. R. Wunsch 


W. R. Wunsch is one of the group of people in 
North Carolina who have done such excellent work 
in deve'oping the department of creative literature 
in the senior high schools. Last year he was in 
Greensboro helping with crcative literature in that 
high school of where Homespun is published. In 
the fa'l of 1926 he began work in Asheville High 
School where he is developing a creative literature 
department there, Mr. Wunsch is going to speak 
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on this subject at 10:00 on Saturday morning and 
will tell convention delegates what he is trying to 
accomplish along the lines of creative art. 


Florence Brobeck 


American women know Florence Brobeck. She 
is editor of the Herald Tribune Institute which pub- 
lishes current information on foods and home man- 
agement. This has brought help to American house- 
wives who write Miss Brobeck letters amounting 
to about 500 a week requesting information about 
every phase of conducting a home. 

Miss Brobeck graduated from Ohio State Univer- 
sity and taught home economics at Howard Payne 
College for Women in Missouri. She has been a 
frequent contributor to magazines and newspapers. 
Her subject at the convention will be ‘Depart- 
mental Problems”. Members of school paper staffs 
who are interested in knowing how to run regular 
departments in their publications will be interested 
in hearing Miss Brobeck. She will speak at 1:30, 
Friday afternoon. 


Lambert Greenawalt 


Lambert Greenawalt is faculty adviser of The 
York High Weekly, which is one of the outstand- 
ing school papers of Pennsylvania. At the recent 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Scholastic Press As- 
sociation Mr. Greenawalt talked so effectively on 
“Journalistic Style” that it was thought his talk 
should be given before the Columbia Association. 

Hence, Mr. Greenawalt will talk on that subject 
at 10:00, Saturday morning. 


E. S. Murthey 


Li. §. Murthey is the Manager of the Eastern 
ofiice of The American Boy. This office is exclusive- 
ly an advertising and business branch and Mr. Mur- 
they, with fourteen years as its head, has had exten- 
sive experience in advertising work. He will speak 
on “Advertising Methods” at 1.30. 


John E. Allen 


John E. Allen is connected with The Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. He has specialized on the make- 
up for school newspapers and will talk to the con- 
vention delegates on this subject. 

Mr. Allen’s talk will be illustrated and will be 
given at 1:30, Friday afternoon, 
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PRESS REVIEW 


Mirrors—False And Fair 


R. G. REYNOLDS 


When I was a small boy I visited a penny ar- 
cade. In it there were mirrors—funny mirrors! 
One of them threw my image back all feet; an- 
other made me all head; and still another reflected 
me as all stomach. Fake mirrors they were distort- 
ing a subject none too beautiful to start with. 

A high school newspaper has several purposes; it 
gives training in writing, straight forward expres- 
sion; it builds attitudes, good or bad, toward the 
institution which it represents and the things that 
happen in that institution. But perhaps its not 
least important purpose is to serve as a mirror of 
the school, its life and its achievements. 

It is of this mirror function that I wish to talk. 
For many years high school principals and teachers 
have been laboring mightily to get parents to visit 
the schools. They have in large measure failed. 
They will, I fear always fail in an age so full of 
things as ours. ‘These parents have other things 
to do. We must take the school to them. Or rath- 
er we must see that they get a fairly complete 
picture of this school which they must understand 
and support if it is to perform properly its function. 

Some parents do get a sort of picture of their 
school. John gets into trouble and in the family 
conference presents a picture of things at school 
somewhat distorted. Mary has her friends over 
for the evening and their chatter about school af- 
fairs as it comes to mothers’ ears presents hardly a 
fair picture of the school. 

I believe boys and girls in an American public 
high school today have a big responsibility. First 
they ought to know their own school and second!y 
they best of all can interpret it to their parents. 
One of the best means which the high school offers, 
to interpret itself is the School Paper. One of the 
interesting developments of the Public High School 
in America is the amazing spread of school papers. 
It is a very significant development and a study 
of these student productions testifies to the ability 
cf the student bodies. 

However, as one reads some high school papers 
the illustration of the skewed mirrors seems to ap- 
ply. As mirrored by some papers high schools seem 
to be institutions existing primarily for the pur- 
pose of having dances, playing games, going to 
parties, and cracking poor jokes. High school edi- 
tors themselves realize this as this editorial in a 
mid-western high school paper shows: 

“SAY MORE ABOUT YOUR STUDIES.” 

_ “Modern education is nothing but training in 
football and basketball”, said an old gentleman of 


NOTE:---The quotations, editorials and headlines, in this article 
were taken from “The Tech"’, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
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our acquaintance not long ago. One cannot blame 
him, for if he asked about high school he would 
get the answer, “Oh, we are state basketball cham- 
pions,” or, “We beat Brainerd fifty to nothing in 
football.” All that the papers ever say about the 
school is in relation to athletics. Had he ever visited 
the school he might have changed his mind about 
modern education. He would have learned that 
instead of reading, writing, and ’rithmetic taught 
to the tune of the hickory stick there is now a 
great variety of subjects, all taught in their rela- 
tion to every day life. Outside activities, too, 
develop the student in different ways to make him 
physically and mentally strong. 

Perhaps if the papers had a little bit more to 
say about the studies, people would not get the 
wrong idea of modern education.” 

It would of course be a great mistake to turn 
the school paper into an organ of propaganda for 
the administration. A school paper should first 
of all be gotten out primarily for the students. It 
should never be taken over as the mouthpiece of 
the teachers and principal. Whatever picture of 
the school it presents should be the picture seen 
through the eyes of the pupils. The purpose of 
this article, if it has a purpose, is to get those respon- 
sible for school newspapers to open their eyes— 
to see their school as a whole and the many tre- 
mendously interesting things going on within it 
and to mirror these fairly in their columns. 

Before me I have a collection of high school news- 
paper clippings. I present the gist of each clip- 
ping as examples of interesting news which too 
often finds no place in a high school paper. 

‘Take typewriting,’ says Donald Barr a graduate 
of last year now at the University of Wisconsin.” 

“Forty Students Learn Library Work at Tech.” 

“Student Wins Award in Meat Recipe Contest.” 

“The Electricity Class under Mr. Johnson is mak- 
ing Electric Toasters.” 

“Hamlet Being Studied by English IV Classes.” 

“Student Interviews Head of Reformatory.” 

“Chemistry Students Extinguish Fake Fire.” 

“Thirty-five Musicians Join Orchestra—strange 
moans are produced at first rehearsal.” 

Every one of these headlines gives us a glimpse 
of a varied and most interesting school life. They 
show that even classroom work can be interesting 
and incidentally they lead outsiders to believe that 
the school is a place for work as well as play. Play 
has its place in a public high school. And a big 
place it should have too. It can be reflected in 
the columns of the paper merely as play or its larger 
implications can be presented. The editorial below 
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gives a picture of the value of athletic sport which 
ought to be seen not only by the player who par- 
ticipates but by the citizen who thinks that football 
is only play. 

“In a recent battle on the gridiron, when one 
team was being out-played but not out-fought, one 
linesman was receiving an unusual amount of hard 
punishment. After one particular play which was 
sent through his portion of the line he lay still upon 
the ground. An opponent quickly ran to him and 
helped him to his feet. Although he was suffering 
from his injuries he resumed his position in the line, 
and as he took his place he smiled at his adversary, 
a smile of brotherly love. After the game he 
sought out the player who had befriended him and 
offered him thanks. 

“Such actions are the keynote to the character- 
istics of a true athlete. The more people of this 
type that participate in the greatest of all amuse- 
ments, the higher the morals of sport will be raised, 
for true sportsmanship is an athlete’s greatest moral- 
ity.” 

And last of all in my exhibit may I present a high 
school student’s view of scholarship. 

“Gold, silver and precious jewels lie hidden in 
the earth, but where, no one knows. We know 
that sometime, long ago, pirates hid their treasures, 
but few have yet been unearthed. 

“Within the covers of our books lie unknown, 
hidden treasures. We come to school with the idea 
of discovering these gifts left us by kings, poets and 
scholars. Sometimes we forget that we are search- 
ing for a store of knowledge and go off in search 
for other treasures, but we come back to these, the 
treasures of thought, left hidden not too deeply 
for him whose spade is steady and tireless.” 

A true mirror is a useful article; a distorting one 
is worse than none. Again I repeat, one of the 
functions of the school paper is to interpret the 
school. Those who are chosen to fill its columns 
should be broad visioned enough to see the whole; 
the laughter and joy—the play—the work—the 
achievement—all that goes into making a public 
high school the most American of our institutions. 

An editorial staff must choose its own mirror. 
It can be false; it can be fair. That choice is of 
tremendous importance to a school. 


WHAT IS THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION? 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Schools are urged to keep their membership in the 
association and to continue their support year after 
year exactly as the commercial papers maintain their 
organizations for general and mutual welfare. The 
fee is not too large for schools even in moderate 
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circumstances. The ultimate benefits to be derived 
from the membership and association at the conven- 
tion and through The Review are too great and 
schools should not feel discouraged if their papers 
do not continue to win prizes. School papers 
are improving so rapidly and so generally that failure 
to win does not imply degeneration but merely that 
another school has taken remarkable strides during 
the year, profiting by the contest and by a study 
of the winners and The Review. In this day one 
cannot hope to advance alone. Organizations are 
springing up everywhere to cater to all movements. 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Association is one of 
these and it is catering to the most rapidly growing 
branch of extra-curricula activities and to one which 
is all-embracing in character. It exists for the sole 
purpose of placing the school publication on a firm 
and substantial basis in school and community and 
of raising the papers to the highest possible plane. 
It cannot do this alone, and you cannot do it alone, 
but by continued co-operation over a period of years, 
by continual study and application of the resulting 
knowledge to the improvement of the paper, and 
by a ceaseless search for the best, the ultimate suc- 
cess of the association and the individual paper is 
assurred, 


Thoughts of a Waste Basket 


Here I sit in the Luminary office with nothing to 
do, but be a target for all the wadded pieces of paper 
that that tin soldier boy and those three girls see 
fit to throw at me. At times life is very drab with 
little to do. At other times, however, things are 
pretty lively, take last night for instance, when D. 
Clinton (how do you like his new moniker?) 
chucked one of the girls in me. My sides ached 
but, that’s not the half of what happened to the 
girl. 


At the first of the year I was horrified when they 
chucked people into me, but now nothing even 
makes me bat an eye. I expect most everything or 
anything now and I’m seldom disappointed. 


Sometimes I think the world is against me, but 
that’s unjust to my one friend. He comes in every 
day or so and picks up all the things that were 
hurled at me, some inside of me and some on the 
floor, and carries them out. Boy, how I love that 
man the janitor. 


Sunday is certainly a day of rest for me—peace 
that’s what I call it, unless some of the young 
heathens decide to visit the office. 


My life may not be as happy as some, but I feel 
that I owe it to the Luminary to say that I’m glad 
I’m not in the place of the Centralian waste basket 
—lI prefer the ground floor rooms. 
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Winners Of 1927 Contest 


NEWSPAPERS 
CLASS A—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


First Prace—The South Side Times, South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

SECOND Priace—The Southernor, 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Tuirp PLrace—East Tech Scarab, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HoNnoraBLE MENTION—Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pennslyva- 
nia. 

HoNoraBLE MENTION—The Longwood Ledger, 
Longwood Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


South High 


CLASS B-—-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


First PLace—Ah La Ha Sa, Albert Lea High School, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

SeconD PLace—The Chatterbox, George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Virginia. 

TuHirp Prace—High Life, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Very HonoraBLe MENTION—The Kyofe, Billings 
High School. 

HonoraBLE MENTION—The Spotlight, Coatesville 
High School, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

CLASS C—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

First PLace—The Argentian, Argentine Junior- 
Senior High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 

SECOND PLrace—The Reserve Record, Western Re- 
serve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 

TuHirp Prace—The Pointer, Elk Point, South Da- 
kota. 

HONORABLE 
Oklahoma. 

HoNnoraBLE MENTION—The Cooper Hi-Sip, Coop- 
erstown, North Dakota. 

CLASS A—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

First PLace—Roosevelt Record, Theodore Roose- 
velt Intermediate School, Wichita, Kansas. 

SEcoND PLace—Audubon Call, Audubon Junior 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THirp PLace—The Review, Junior High School 
Number Four, Trenton, N. J. 

HonoraBLE MENTION—The Rawlings Record, 
Rawlings Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
HonoraBLeE MENTION—The Broadcaster, West- 
port Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
HonoraBLE MENTION—Byers Junior News, Byers 

Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. 


MENTION—Wah-Sha-She, Pahuska, 


CLASS B—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First PLace—The Spotlight, Winona Junior High 
School, Winona, Minnesota. 
SECOND PLace—The Fairmount Junior, Fairmount 
Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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THirp PLace—Hamilton Herald, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Intermediate School, Wichita, Kansas. 

HoNoraBLE MENTION—The Junior Messenger, De- 
troit Junior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HoNnoraBLE MENTION—The Ricaltone, Ricalton 
Junior High, Maplewood, N. J. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS COLLEGES 


First PLace—The Junior College Journal, Cleve- 
land School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

SECOND Piace—State College News, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 

Tuirp Prace—The College Chronicle, St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

HoNorABLE MENTION—The Eagle, Chadron State 
Normal, Chadron, Nebraska. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS-—-NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 


First PLrace—The Mill Wheel, Mill School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

SECOND PLace—Warren Watches, Warren School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

TuHirp PLace—You and Mee, Sophie J. Mee School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

HonoraBLE MENTION—The Broadcaster, Gram- 
mar School No. 51, Buffalo, N. Y. 

HonoraBLe MENTION—Hough Highlights, Hough 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HoNnoraBLE MENTION—The Cadet, Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, Virginia. 


MAGAZINES 
CLASS A—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First Prace—Red and White, Lakeview High 
School, Chicago, IIl. 
SECOND PLace—The Gryphon, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THirp Prace—The Shucis, 
School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
HoNnoraBLE MENTION—The Pulse, Washington 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
HonoraBLE MENTION—The Arrow, 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


CLASS B—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

First PLace—The Missile, Petersburg High School, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

SECOND PLace—T he Oracle, Abington High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania. 

THirpv PLrace—The Lawrence Literary Magazine, 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

HonoraBLE MENTION—The Critic, E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

HoNorABLE MENTION—The Student’s Pen, Pitts- 
field High School, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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PRESS REVIEW 


Headlines—An Interest-Compelling Exercise In 
English Composition 


By H. M. 


KITZMILLER 


Instructor of Journalism, Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. 


See NoOneon Mars 


Group of Students and Faculty 
Visit Old Observatory 


“Hey,—lookit—here’s Mars!’’ 

“All right fellows, line up.” 

“Oh shoot !—I’ve lost it—no—ah!”’ 

“Can you see anyone on it?” 

“T thought I did, but—I guess that 
was McMillan standing in front of 
the telescope.” 

—and so on as the observatory 
party after chapel Sunday evening, 
October 31, progressed. The group, 
made up of students and faculty 
members picked the night for its 
clearness and donned their overcoats 
to see what they could see. 

Most brilliant of all was Mars— 
the most interesting of the planets. 
This, in Homer F. Barnes’ words, 
when focused right, “looked like a 
dazzling white five-dollar gold piece.” 

Those that made up the group at 
the observatory were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. F. Barnes, headmaster Boothby, 
Ben McMillan, Auriel Bessemer, Bur- 
dette Kimber and Charles Loveland. 


The building of this headline might have taken 
the boy who wrote it only a few minutes. Actually 
it required two hours. 

Here are the first lines that were discarded before 
“See No One on Mars” came in a lightning flash: 

AT OBSERVATORY 

This one was too indefinite. 

SEE OBSERVATORY 

Also indefinite, and misses the entire point of the 
story, since it seems to mean that a party looked at 
the observatory instead of at the sky. 

STAR GAZERS OUT 

This headline indicates that some people prob- 
ably were looking at the sky, but doesn’t indicate 
whether through a telescope in an observatory, or 
in the open air with the naked eye. The star gazers 
might have been just a pair of lovers. 

INSPECT HEAVENS 

The same objections apply to this as to the fore- 
going headline. 

USE TELESCOPE 

There is a slight advance here, for it is known 
that there was something more than a casual “once 
over” with the naked eye, 


All of these attempts fail to tell what was or 
was not seen. They do not give the result of what 
was done. If the acts or events reported had a 
result, the whole account should focus on this 
result, and the top deck of the headline should 
herald it specifically. 

SEE NO ONE ON MARS 


This simple line indicates that some people were 
looking at Mars, almost necessarily through a tele- 
scope, probably at an observatory; and it gives the 
net result of their looking. Over and above these 
things, it colors the whole story harmlessly by re- 
minding the reader of the discussions of astrono- 
mers as to the presence of life on Mars, and by 
suggesting the very improbable possibility that thee 
folks might have seen some being there. 

The boy who produced this headline had to know 
about the Martian discussion; he needed an ac- 
quaintanceship with the words and an understand- 
ing of the subletics of language, whereby much 
more is said than the mere words imply; he required 
a power of analysis, so as to be able to pick the 
particular detail that summarizes the salient idea 
of the story; and he dared not lack judgment to 
recognize that the coloring given to the story by 
this headline is permissible in this case, though it 
might not be in another. 

All of these abilities are indispensable in all head- 
line writing, and are developed by the exercise of 
producing headlines. 

Moreover, they are precisely the qualities needed 
in the production of a good “theme”: information 
is needed in order that there may be something to 
say; there must be analysis for the organization of 
material; and a knowledge of synonyms and a feel- 
ing for niceties of language expression is indispens- 
able if the job is to be effective. 

But the writing of headlines has an advantag? 
over ordinary theme-writing in that it more readily 
commands interest. Its brevity makes it a more 
concrete task in the eyes of boys, and its immediate 
purpose of publication holds a boy’s attention, as 
the rather far-off and vague purpose of general ex- 
cellence in writing in the case of “theme” cannot 
do. 

I have known a boy to work five hours on one 
headline, rejecting one attempt after another. Great 
was his satisfaction when at last he got one that 
suited him. Almost every issue of the academy 


(Continued on page 16.) 
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A Department for Normal Schools---Teachers’ Colleges 
Conducted by Clara C. Ewalt---Cleveland School of Education 
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Why An Echo Program? 


HELEN WEINBAUM, 


To inculcate and sustain school spirit. 

To “Echo” the constructive social, ethical, and 
professional activity of the Green and 
White. 

To uphold and advance high standards in the 
science and art of teaching. 

Why the Echo program? 

Why the Constitution of the United States? As 
the people have made the Constitution, so does the 
Constitution make the people. Likewise, as the 
students of the Milwaukee State Normal School 
make the paper, so does the paper make the students. 
It interests them in their school; it shows them of 
what they are to be proud, for what they should 
strive, 

This program, which has been an inspiration to 
the staff and an integral part of the paper for the 
past two years, has now become a permanent fea- 
ture of the paper. At the time of its adoption, a 
need was felt for some policies that would govern 
the course of the publication. The principles printed 
at the head of this article were decided upon as being 
the three major points under which the Echo should 
be governed. They are, of course, carried every 
issue on the editorial page under the mast. Despite 
,the fact that different personalities work on the 
paper each year, there is thus a certain unity re- 
tained which may be seen in viewing the complete 
files. There are changes and improvements in tech- 
nical details and style, it is true; but the central uni- 
fying elements remain the same. 

Paper Mirrors School Life. 

In a school where regular convocation periods are 
voluntary, a paper is the one thing common to every 
member of the school. It brings before the student 
the various phases of school life. He learns of people 
and activities which would otherwise be unknown to 
him. The Echo aims to give every student a gen- 
eral conception of the life of the school, and thus 
to produce a community spirit of interest and ser- 
vice. 

To inculcate and sustain school spirit. What is a 


EDITOR’ S NOTE---The authors are members of the staff of ‘the 
Publication judged best normal school newspaper of the middle west 
at the convention of the Lambda Psi, journalistic fraternity. Elynor 
Cross is editor-in-chief. 
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school without school spirit? Merely a place to 
attend reluctantly by day; a place in which one 
makes a haphazard attempt at work; a place which 
has no interest for the student save as an institution 
of learning. Yet with school spirit, how different! 
The college takes on a new light. The student 
already proud of his school makes an effort to 
improve it still more— to advance its standards so 
that others may hear of and appreciate “his college”. 
The paper is, indeed, one of the best ways of “in- 
culcating and sustaining school spirit”. 

The spirit inculcated in the workers themselves is 
also worthy of comment. All members of the staff 
labor together to evolve the best paper of which they 
are capable. Throughout its pages they endeavor 
to follow the standard set in its program by recog- 
nizing and fostering all worthwhile school under- 
takings. It tells the students of achievements in 
sports, of honors gained by individuals in the school, 
of the worth of its faculty, of important events to 
come. It gives him a sound basis on which to 
support his school spirit; it stimulates him to tell 
others of the achievements of his school; and it 
keeps him from doing anything which might, in 
any way, tend to lower its standards. 

Program Bolsters Morale. 

To “Echo” the constructive social, ethical, and 
professional activity of the Green and White. This 
merely states in words what has been the permanent 
unwritten policy of the paper: to print only such 
news as is considered constructive or able to contri- 
bute in some measure to the benefit of its readers; 
to reflect to students the type of interest for which 
the school stands; to endeavor to furnish good 
“mental society” for its readers; and to uphold 
moral influences. This high standard has been re- 
sponsible for the conservatism expressed throughout 
the paper in matters of news, make-up, headlines 
and editorials. One seldom, if ever, sees anything 
which savors of the sensational. News is written up 
with strict adherence to fact. Honesty is upheld 
for its own sake, not because it is the best policy. In 
follwing any policy but this, the Echo would not 
fulfill the trust and duty placed upon it as the 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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Journalism As A Vocation 


James E. Brockway, Boy Scouts of America 


Many stories have been told—some of them true, 
—of the boy who quit school, hustled around to 
the plant for which he had carried papers, got a 
job as a printer’s devil, and in a few years became 
editor of the paper, or possibly its owner. 

That was possible in the old days, “When Knight- 
hood was in Flower”, and when newspapers were 
rated on what they said, instead of how they said 
it. It might be possible yet, but it cannot be rec- 
ommended as an easy or sure way of attaining suc- 
cess in the newspaper field. Education is year by 
year becoming more indispensable for business suc- 
cess, and in no line of work is it more a necessity 
than in the newspaper and magazine field. More 
and more it is found that 
members of the press are 
college graduates. More and 
more is training for press 
work started in the high 
school years. This conven- 
tion gives proof that large 
bodies of young folks still in 
school are giving thought and 


Guests at the 


time to this important activi- 
ty, and the quality of the 
papers and magazines in the 


exhibit of the Conference 
show a higher degree of effi- 
ciency than has been observ- 
able before. 

The very aim of this As- 
sociation, “To improve stu- 
dent writing through the me- 
dium of the school publica- 
tion; to point the way to bet- 
ter papers by suggestions as 
to paper, type, make-up, and other mechanical de- 
tails; to place the publication on a firm basis with 
reference to business management and advertising 
efforts”, shows the stress being laid on preparation 
for journalistic work. 

In pursuance of its slogan, “Be Prepared’’, the 
Boy Scouts of America has, by way of its Merit 
Badge System, been giving guidance towards voca- 
tional selection. Seventy-five merit badges or vo- 
cational guidance pamphlets are now available, not 
only to scouts but to all young people. One of 
the latest additions to these merit badges is the one 
on Journalism, the basis for qualifying therein being 
the following requirements: 

JOURNALISM 

1. “Cover” satisfactorily the following assign- 
ments: 

(a) News incident 


office. 


the inspection. 


convention are 
vited to visit the office of The Boy 
Scouts of America which is in the same 
building as the Fifth Avenue Restau- 
rant at 200 Fifth Avenue, where the 
convention banquet is to be held. 
is suggested that those who arrive 
early for the banquet may find it in- 
teresting to call at the Boy Scouts’ 
Officers of the Boy Scouts 
will be there to receive the guests. The 
lecture on paper making will be over 
at 4:30 and the banquet will be held 
at 6:00 so that there will be time for 


(b) 
(¢) 


Routine club or society meeting 
Lecture, sermon, or political address 
(d) Theatrical performance 
(ec) Subject or event to be suggested by ex- 
aminer. 
. Write: 
(a) An editorial 
(6) A publicity article 
(c) A feature, or human interest story. 

3. (a) Explain the respects in which the articles 
in requirement one and two are different; (6) se- 
cure the publication of at least one of these articles. 

4. (a) Describe the elements of a good lead 
paragraph; (6) explain the use and importance of 
headlines; (c) prepare for 
the linotype operator three 
good headlines for stories sub- 
mitted in requirement one. 

5. Read and correct proof, 
using the conventional proof- 
reader's signs (manuscript 
of two typewritten pages to 
be furnished by examiner). 

6. Submit four styles of 
advertising copy for a local 
magazine or newspaper. 

7. (a) Submit suggestions 
for photographic or cartoon 
copy; (4) explain briefly the 
various engraving processes. 

8. Prepare a dummy for 
the printer representing one 
issue of an eight page paper, 
magazine, catalogue, or cir- 
cular. 

9. Produce copy to show 
what is meant by each of the following terms: lino- 
type, handset, galley proof, electrotype, form mat 
stereotype, case. 


in- 


It 


10. Explain what steps are necessary to copy- 
right a manuscript, and tell what rights are granted 
by a copyright, and for what period. 


11. Serve as a reporter (either voluntary or paid) 
for local school, farm, club, trade, or other paper 
for a period of six weeks after becoming a first 
class scout, or until at least six news items shall 
have been accepted. 


12. Present a string book prepared in the cus- 
tomary way to include unpublished copy as well 
as clippings of published material filed under date 
and place of publication. 
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The following requirement may be chosen as an 
alternative to the above twelve: 

“Conduct an authorized, chartered amateur 
publication, under the standards set by the Na- 
tional Council, Boy Scouts of America, for at 
least five consecutive issues. The scout must 
edit, manage and personally supervise the 
printing, binding, and mailing of the five is- 
sues, and present a clean record of businesslike 
conduct of his paper. 


Under the last, or alternative requirement above, 
many scouts now giving this service through high 
school publications would be eligible to the Merit 
Badge in Journalism, and others could so arrange 
their duties on their high school magazine as to 
allow them to qualify. 

Further encouragement is given through the 
formation of the Boy Scout Amateur Press Asso- 
ciation under which charters are issued for publi- 
cations coming up to certain specifications pre- 
scribed by well known journalists, and the issuing 
of such charter permits its scout operators to mem- 
bership in the Association. There are already over 
fifty such publications chartered. Some of the 
advantages of such membership are as follows: 

(a) Contacts with Press Associations such as 
Associated Press, United Press, International Press 
Association, etc., in an advisory capacity have been 
promised. 

(b) The Committee on Publicity and Promo- 
tion and the Editorial Board of the National Coun- 
ciy of the Boy Scouts of America will give such 
advice as is possible through the Publicity and Edi- 
torial Departments of the Boy Scouts of America. 

(c) Boy Scout editors of chartered papers as 
well as holders of the Merit Badge. for Journalism 
will be given opportunity from time to time to 
assist in local or national publicity work, etc., as 
time and facilities permit. 

(d) The Weekly Bulletin, (clip sheet and up to 
minute stories of scout doings) will be sent upon 
request to holders of the “Quill”, the Merit Badge 
for Journalism, upon becoming members of the 
Association. 

(e) The privilege of a special “cut” 
be made available at a reduced cost. 

(f) Reproduction privileges of news and story 
matter published in the News Bulletin and Boys’ 
Life with limitations as specified in charter. 

(g) Entrance privileges for holders of the Quill 
in the Scholarship Contest for Schools of Journalism 
in each of the twelve regions. 

(4) Entrance privileges in the Annual Publi- 
cation Contest of the ‘Best Amateur News Stories, 
Fiction and Editorial”. This would bring the 
writer’s work before a Contest Selection Committee 
composed of men prominent in publication and 


service will 
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editorial fields. 

Members of the Association will be eligible to 
wear the National “Quill” as showing evidence of 
press and journalistic work of a high order. 

The Boy Scouts’ Amateur Press Association will 
have a close contact and working arrangements 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, and 
will take an important part in its annual conven- 
tions. Further details of any of the above activi- 


ties may be secured from E. S. Martin, Director, 
Editorial Department, Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WINNERS OF 1927 CONTEST 
(Continued from page 11.) 


CLASS C—SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First PLace—Homespun, Greensboro High School, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
SecoND PLace—Horace Manuscript, The Horace 
Mann School for Girls, New York City. 
Tuirp PLace-—The Hill Record, The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
HonoraBLE MeENTION—The Academy, St. Joseph’s 
Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
HonoraB_eE MENTION—T he Principian, The Prin- 
cipia School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
CLASS A—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
First PLrace—The Nor’easter, Northeastern Junior 
High School, Somerville, Mass. 
SECOND PLace—Jones Junior Journal, Jones Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THIRD PLace—Western Star, Western Junior High 
School, Somerville, Mass. 

HoNoraBLE MENTION—Southern Bell, Southern 
Junior High School, Somerville, Massachusetts. 
HoNorRABLE MENTION—Elizabeth Junior Citizen, 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, 

N. J. 
CLASS B—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
The Broadcaster, Nashua Junior High School, Nash- 
ua, New Hampshire. 
The Wolf, Wolf Junior High School, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Special mention for mimeographed papers— 
Hill Climber, Blawnox Junior High School, Blaw- 
nox, Pennsylvania. 
Jefferson Journal, Jefferson Junior High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut. 
NORMAL SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
First PLace—The Record, Buffalo State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
SEcoND PLace—The Norm, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
TuHirp PLrace—Normal Echoes, Johnson Normal 
Training School, Johnson, Vermont. 
(Continued on page 16.) 





THE SCHOOL 


WHY AN ECHO PROGRAM? 


(Continued from page 13.) 
representative of a state normal school, an institu- 
tion for the training of teachers. 

The variety of activities which take place in a 
school of this type offers abundant material for an 
interesting paper. To choose from this mass of 
material, those facts which are most suitable is the 
task of the editors of the paper. The ideals stated 
in the Echo program form the basis for determining 
what news shall be printed. 

A permanent record of important events and in- 
dividual achievements is given to the student each 
week. Valuable information given by well-known 
speakers at the school is his to keep, whether or not 
he heard the speaker first hand. Student work in 
news writing, verse or prose, is held up for his 
approval. In each issue student opinion is given 
upon certain timely questions. The paper is made 
by students and is representative of them. 


Gives Broader Outlook. 


To uphold and advance high standards in the 
science and art of teaching. This is a teachers’ col- 
lege, containing in the same building a training 
school wherein students may practice and observe 
the particular phase of teaching they are taking up. 
Experiments in the field of education are reproduced 
in the Echo where future teachers may read and 
criticize them. Occasionally the work of training 
school pupils is published. Every effort is made 
to advance new methods, and to stimulate interest 
in professional problems and their solutions. The 
Echo upholds and affirms the ideals of the school. 
It does not confine itself, however, to echoing only 
the activities in the Milwaukee State Normal School, 
but tells, too, of methods practiced in other teachers’ 
colleges, and of projects successfully carried out in 
other schools and universities. 

The tone of the Echo is sincerity. It supports 
campaigns and entertainments which give the read- 
er a correct scale of social values and develop his 
taste along lines leading to true culture. It is the 
publication of a normal school. Normal comes from 
the Latin word “norma” which means standard or 
rule. Accordingly the aim of the staff is to make 
the paper a criterion for future school publications 
when the staff members enter the field of teaching. 
It is designed to keep the best in the field of edu- 
cation before the eyes of its readers, for they are 
the potential leaders of hundreds of children of 
America. 


The paper is the backbone of the school if it 
is a conservative, truly representative paper of high 
aim, scorning to indulge in personal barbs directed 
at other schools or individual students. It shows 
the students their school as others see it and en- 


PRESS REVIEW 


courages them to make it better than it is, to supoprt 
its high standards, and to love it as “their school”. 
Why the Echo program? 
Why school spirit—high standards? 
Why education? 


HEADLINES— AN INTEREST-COMPELLING 
EXERCISE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
(Continued from page 12.) 
newspaper contains one or more headlines that have 
taken an hour or more to write. Every member of 
the staff takes pride in the newspaper’s headlines. 
The mechanical difficulties of headline writing, 
their brevity, their technical nature, and the highly 
imperfect headlines that are perforce used might be 
responsible for an impression among teachers of 
English that they are mechanical, ragged, fragmen- 
tarv—an apparently unavoidable evil in the produc- 

tion of a newspaper. 

Their imperfections, however, are probably no 
more numerous and no more glaring than _ the 
crudities of other forms of language expression 
among students. In fact, it is likely, where they 
have some idea of what they are trying to do, that 
students do a better job of headline writing than 
of ordinary composition. 

Headline writing, of course, is not suggested as 
a substitute for other forms of composition. It is 
however, a distinctive and interesting exercise in 
composition which should be very valuable as giv- 
ing variety to the work in composition. And since 
it involves the same principles and aptitudes, it 
should help materially to a more thorough under- 
standing of these principles and a more complete 
development of these aptitudes. 

It should have, perhaps, among the forms of com- 
position, a place similar to that of the Baconian 


WINNERS OF 1927 CONTEST 
(Continued from page 15.) 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATES 

The Clarion, East High Weekly News-Magazine, 
Rochester, N. Y.—(Best news-magazine). 

The Pinion, McKinley High School, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii.— (Hawaiian entry). 

Northern Light, Cordova High School, Cordova, 
Alaska.—(Best Alaskan entry). 

El Sabuaro, Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona. 
—(Best Spanish paper). 

Seekon, Quimby School 
Hampshire.— (Best 
paper). 

Trade Winds, Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.— (Best trade school paper). 

The Splash, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa 
Maria, California.—(Best magazine published by 
art department. ) 


New 
school 


Center Sandwich, 
mimeographed high 
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Hotel Empire 


Broadway at Sixty-third Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN THE HEART OF THE AUTOMOBILE DISTRICT 
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A new fourteen story fireproof structure. 
Unique location--ten minutes from forty 
theatres and near all places of interest. 
Subway, elevated, buses all at door. 


- + $2.50 
- « 3.50 
5.00 


Room with private toilet - 
Room with private bath - 
Double room with private bath - 


M. P. MURTHA, General Manager 














Hotel 


Sherman Square 


Broadway and Seventy-first Street 


NEW YORK 


a 


A FINE HOTEL CONVENIENT 
TO COLUMBIA 


TARIFF EXCEPTIONALLY 
REASONABLE FOR A HOSTELRY 
OF HIGH TYPE 


$2.50 per Day and Up 


DELIGHTFUL RESTAURANT 


Telephone: Endicott 8400 








